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ILLUSTRATIONS OF BARLY DISSECTION 

P/ The New York Times for April 11 published an illustration 
reproducing an ancient fresco (of the lth century of the 
Christian Era) in a recently discovered catacomb in Rome, 
which, according to Dr. Curt Proskauer and othor experts, 
depicts an anatomist, his demonstrator, and his students at 
dissection of a human body. According to the article, this 
painting demonstrates that dissections of human beinrs were 
performed nearly a thousand years earlier than historians 
have generally believed. This statement should probably be 
understood to apply to Western Furope, where the earliest 
known human dissections are in the late 13th century in 
Bologna. However, there appears to be some evidence that the 
Greek Herophilus, about the yerr 300 B.C., performed human 
dissections in Alexandria, Egypt. 


THEORIES OF ERUPTION 

E/ Undor the title "Tooth Development and Eruption," 
Benjamin Dienstein (Journal of Dentistry for Children 23:5))- 
62 Jan.-Mar. 1956) gives a critical and historical account of 
the various views as to why the teeth erupt. The history he 
divides into five periods; namely, the observational period 
(460 B.C.-151 A.D.), the anatomical period (153-1687), the 
histo-anatomical period (1687-188), the physiological period 
(1884-1927), and the experimental period (1927 and onward). 


TEN YEARS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DENTAL MEDICINE 

P/ The April 1956 Journal of Dental Medicine is a commemora- 
Five issue, celebrating the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of that journal and of the American Academy of Dental 
Medicine. The historical summary of the Academy activities 
is by William M. Greenhut (11:131-1)\2). Historical articles 
on the Journal are by Allan N. Arvins ond Irving Yudkoff (11: 
49-50) and J. Lewis Blass (11:118-130). 


TEETH OF COLONIAL AMERICANS 

B/ To the Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied 
Sciences, (11:221=22); Apri Bert G. Anderson contri- 
butes a note on "Teeth of Colonial Americans." The note 
calls attention to Gentleman's Progress: the Itinerarium of 
Dr. Alexander Hamilton, a travel account by a pliysician 
written but not published in 17li, and since issued in 1907 
and again in 198. Hamilton ascribed the "scorbutic gums" 


of the Dutch in Albany, New York, partly to their "constant 
diet of salt pork in the winter." 
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PIONEER DENTAL EDUCATOR IN SCOTLAND 

B/ J. Menzies Campbell will deliver an address before the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, May 31, 1956, cele- 
brating the hundreth anniversary of the inaugural lecture of 
a course by John Smith (1825-1910), outstanding pioneer 
British dental educator, on Physiology and Diseases of the 
Teeth. 


DEATH OF PIONEER LABORATORY MAN 
P/ Dental Laboratory Review (31:48 May 1956) announces the 
death of Samuel G. Supplee, at the age of 77 years, February 
26, at Dunedin, Florida. Supplee was a pioneer technician, 
inventor, and originator of the closed mouth technic of 
taking oral impressions. He published an important article 
- this _— of impression taking in Dental Digest 20:561- 
71, 1916. 


BULLETIN OF THE SOCIETE D'HISTOIRE DE LA PHARMACIE 

R/ A copy of Revue d'itstoire de la Pharmacio (l\4:No.1\8 
March 1956) has been received at the editorial office of the 
Bulletin. In its news items from America, it mentions the 
establishmont of the Academy of the History of Dentistry, the 
monthly publication of the Bulletin, and the editorial 
address. 


BARLY USE OF AMALGAM 


P/ A. Porter S. Sweet, editor of Dental Radiography and 
Photography has contributed to that publication (25:4-9, 
1956, No. 1) an article on "The Amalgam War." The earliest 
alloys and amalgams used in the filling of teeth are merely 
alluded to in this article and are generally very little 


understood by historians of dentistry. 


For several reasons it is difficult to date the first use of 
amalgams in dentistry. The eerliest amalgams, introduced as 
early as 1818, were quito different from the amalgams used 
today. Some of those were not silver amalgains but amalgams 
of alloys with a low fusing point. In the early references 
it is not always possible to determine what is the composi- 
tion of the amalgam mentioned. Furthermore, the method of 
using the early amalgams was not the same as in the present 
technic. The fusible metal amalgams were usually made with 
Newton's or Darcet's metal, for which several formulas exis- 
ted, containing lead, bismuth, and tin. The amalgam was made 
up in small ingots, from which a piece of the required size 
was broken off, and when placed in the cavity, softened with 
a hot instrument and adapted. These ternary alloys melted at 
between 91° and 95° c. B. W. Wood, a dentist, after 1850, 
added cadmium and produced alloys fusing at between 5° and 
70° C. Silver amalgams were in use at least by 1828. 
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